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Breakfast in Bed 


“Hey, wake up, Bill,” Bob called 


in a hoarse whisper. 


Bill opened a sleepy eye. ‘ 
trouble? Why do you have to wake a fellow 


up so early Sabbath morning?” 


“Silly boy,” Bob teased. “Have you for- 
gotten what we planned to do today?” 

Bill suddenly remembered, and sat bolt 
upright in bed. “Sure,” he said, 
right. And we’d better hurry, or it'll be too 


late. Beat you up.” 


Very quietly they sneaked downstairs. 
Arriving in the kitchen, they got busy. 
Bill put bread in the toaster while Bob 
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looked for grapefruit. Bill found two trays 
and Bob spread cloths and put on plates, 
knives, and spoons. As soon as the toast 
was ready, Bill buttered it. By this time 
the milk was hot. “We're almost ready to 
go,” said Bill. “That didn’t take long, 
did it?” 

Bob stepped over to the stove to get 
the eggs from the boiling water. He turned 
to Bill with a ghastly look. “There aren’t 
any eggs in the pot!” 

“Don’t be silly! Of course there are.” 

“We must have forgotten to put them 
in, and the water’s nearly gone.” 

Bob pursed his lips, looking as if he 
wanted to call Bill all sorts of things, but 
before he had a chance, Bill said, “You 
forgot, too, just as much as I did.” 

“Well, you’d better put them on. I’ve just 
thought of something we ought to get out- 
side. But we’re going to be so late now 
everything will be spoiled.” 

Bili put on the eggs while Bob disap- 
peared into the garden with a pair of scis- 
sors. He searched all over the yard, finally 
found what he wanted—the first rosebud 
of the year. He snipped it off and hurried 
back. 

“Whatever kept you so long?” Bill de- 
manded. “I had to heat the milk again, 
and the toast is cold.” 

“Isn’t this rose a beauty!” exclaimed Bob, 
ignoring Bill’s objections. 

“Yeah, sure is,” Bill agreed, “but we’ve 
got to hurry.” 

At last the trays were ready—toast and 
jam, hot chocolate, eggs, grapefruit, the 
best silverware and dishes, napkins, and 
the rosebud. “You take one tray and I'll 
take the other,” ordered Bill. 

Up the stairs they went, having quite a 
time not letting the drink spill from the 
cups. Bob knocked on the door. “Run 
along,” Father said. “We'll be down in a 
minute.” 

“No,” said Bob. “We must come in now. 
Stay in bed.” So saying, he opened the door. 
Mother and Dad looked so happy when 
they saw the trays that the boys felt well 
rewarded. 

How about your Mother and Dad? Why 
not surprise them with breakfast in bed 
next Sabbath? 

Your friend, 


Vlevitence Warr 














Wrecked at the 


By IVY R. 


N ANGRY wind shrieked out of the 

lead-gray sky, churning the sea into 
huge waves and hurling them against the 
rocky shore. 

Lily gazed anxiously through the living 
room window. Never had she seen such a 
storm. There had been windy days before 
many times, but never a storm like this. And 
out in the middle of those waves, she knew, 
was her father, the captain of a sailing ship. 

Father's vessel was being tossed like a 
cork. For several days now the sails had 
been furled tightly, waiting for the storm 
to blow itself out. But the storm, rather 
than ending, was fiercer than ever. Bobbing 
at the mercy of the seas, the ship was now 
in the bottom of a trough, mountains of 
green water rising menacingly on all sides; 
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and a moment later, at the crest of a wave, 
shuddering, threatening to break apart. Fre- 
quently the bow would dig into a wave, 
and a wall of water would sweep over the 
deck. Long ago everything that was loose 
had been washed overboard, and the man 
at the helm had lashed himself securely with 
ropes to keep from going too. 
Father studied the storm carefully. Many 
a rough sea had he weathered in his life. 
The urge to live on the ocean had rung in 
his ears as long as he could remember. At 
the age of fourteen he had run away from 
To page 17 


The ship was helpless, caught on the rocks, waves 
sweeping over her, pounding her apart. The sailors 
let down lifeboats and struggled vainly for shore. 
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Racing the Wolves Through 


Dusty Canyon 


oe By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


ITH a sad 

heart and 
tired, aching feet, 
Johnnie turned 
down the path to- 
ward Dusty Can- 
yon. He must find 
those cows! It 
was really his 
fault that they 
had strayed, for 
he should have fixed the broken place in 
the fence. Just a few nails would have saved 
all this trouble. The nails jingled in his over- 
alls pocket now, reminding him at every 
step that he had neglected his duty. 

The sun was making long shadows as it 
went down toward the western horizon, and 
Johnnie began to worry. If he did not find 
those cows before dark, how would he ever 
find them? There were many trees and 
bushes in Dusty Canyon they could hide 
behind. And besides, it had been rumored 
that there were wolves down there! Johnnie 
took a long deep breath and hurried down 
the path toward the northwest end of the 
canyon. Perhaps the cows were drinking 
at the water hole there. He hoped so any- 
way. 

But when he reached the water hole, 
there were no cows in sight. All he could 
find were cattle tracks in the soft mud. He 
tried to figure out which way they led, but 
the tracks were all mixed up—they seemed 
to go in every direction. 

“Oh, I wish I could find out which way 
those cows went!” he sighed, removing his 





straw hat to wipe away the perspiration from 
his forehead. He was so tired. 

“Lookin’ fer yer cows?” said a voice. 
Startled, Johnnie spun around to see who 
was talking. He had thought he was alone. 

A strange boy came toward him. 

“I seed ’em go that-a-way,” he said, point- 
ing toward the southeast. 

“How long ago?” asked Johnnie, for he 
had just come from that direction and had 
not met them. 

“Jest a minute ago. If ye run, ye should 
ketch ’em. Better hurry.” 

Johnnie did not know whether to be- 
lieve the boy or not. But he questioned him 
further, and from the description the boy 
gave, they were his father’s cattle beyond 
a doubt. 

“They must be headed for home,” said 
Johnnie. Thanking the boy, he started back 
up the path, hoping to overtake them. The 
nails jingled in his pocket as he hurried 
along. 

It was growing dark in Dusty Canyon 
now. There were no longer any shadows to 
fall across the path, for the sun had dis- 
appeared below the hills. 

“I must hurry—fast!” Johnnie muttered. 
“It will soon be so dark in this canyon that 
I won't be able to see the path.” 

He had covered quite a distance before 
it became real dark. Slowly his eyes grew 
accustomed to the dim outline of the path, 
and he was able to follow it well enough. 

Thoughtfully, he plodded on. “How long 
will it be before I overtake the cattle? Was 
that boy telling the truth? He must have 
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seen them in order to describe them so 
accurately.” 

It was now quite dark in Dusty Canyon, 
for it was not yet time for the moon to rise. 
It should be full tonight. 

“Oh, if I had only fixed that fence this 
morning, all this trouble would have been 
avoided,” Johnnie sighed. “I wonder where 
those cows are now. They should be along 
here somewhere.” 

What was that? Johnnie was sure he 


@:: a rustling behind the trees. The cows 


erhaps? No, this was not the sound made 

by cattle hoofs—this was a stealthy sound 
—as though some animal were stalking its 
prey. Johnnie felt the hair on the back of 
his neck prickle. His heart leaped into his 
throat. 

Wolves! 

In spite of his tired, aching feet, he started 
to run. Then he thought better of his im- 
pulse, and slowed down to a brisk walk. 
If he could only reach the main road! 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Johnnie was too frightened to look around. An animal 
was following him up the dark trail, and he was sure 
it was a wolf. A moment later he tripped and fell. 





He had been told that one should whistle 
when frightened. But Johnnie was too fright- 
ened to whistle! He just walked fast. Some- 
times he stumbled over a fallen twig, or 
the heavy grass and weeds growing at the 
edge of the path. 

There was no doubt about it. Soft foot- 
steps were following him. He could hear the 
pat-pat-pat on the path behind. He could 
hear the breathy panting as the animal ran 
to keep up with him. 

How many wolves were following, John- 
nie had no way of knowing. He was sure 
there was one. 

Suddenly the animal seemed to leap up 
behind him. Johnnie felt its hot, moist 
breath on his hand! 

Stumbling blindly down the path, John- 
nie ran as fast as his tired, aching feet 
would go. The nails bounced up and down 
in his pocket. He lost his straw hat some- 
where, but he must get to the main road 
before the wolves 

Just as he came up onto the road he 
stumbled and fell flat on his face. How long 
he lay there he did not know. But when he 
opened his eyes he saw that the moon was 

To page 19 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR’S SERIAL STORY 





CHAPTER SIX: SIX DAYS WITHOUT WATER 








ROSSING the Kalahari Desert was the 
most dangerous thing Livingstone had 

ever tried to do. Every other white man who 
had tried had failed. Even the natives were 
afraid. 

For scores of miles in every direction the 
sand and grass looked the same. To become 
separated from the guide would be certain 
death. Water holes were several days’ jour- 
ney apart, and the heat was intense. 

If Livingstone had not been so anxious 
to tell the story of Jesus to people who had 
never heard of Him, he would never have 
taken the risk. He had heard, too, of a great 
lake, named Ngami, which he wanted to 
see. Most of all, he wanted to take the 
gospel to the great chief Sebituane, famous 
all over that country for his kindness. 

Livingstone wrote his English friend, Mr. 
William C. Oswell, to come and join him. 
When he arrived, they started out. The 
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best time would 
have been in April, 
when the rains fell. 
But it was June be- 
fore they were able 
to start, and the 
rains were over. In 
their party were 
eighty oxen, twenty 
horses, twenty men, 
and some wagons. 
For the first sev- 
eral days they did 
not have much trou- 
ble. They followed 
the bed of a dry 
river, and there were 
wells not far apart. 
After passing four or five watering sta- 
tions they headed into real desert. It was 
two days before they came to water, and 
when they did there was so little that they 
had to keep the dogs back or they would 
have consumed the entire amount. Yet they 
had one hundred animals to water, besides 
themselves. And it was seventy miles— 
three days’ journey—to the next watering 
place. The guide, however, was not dis- 


@ | 


mayed. “There is plenty of water here,” heg@i\s., 


said. “We must dig for it.” 

Livingstone got out the shovels, but the 
guide had no use for them. With his hands 
he dug down six feet to a hard layer of 
ground on which water was flowing. Grad- 
ually this water filled the hole. 

They rested a few days in preparation for 
the hard pull ahead. Then, one afternoon 
when the midday heat had passed, the group 
set out. Seventy miles of hot, dry desert lay 


o 











between them and the next watering place. 
There was water in the wagons for the 
men, but it was impossible to take a supply 
for a hundred animals. They would be three 
days without water—if they could do twenty- 
four miles a day. 

The first day, however, they did only six 
miles. The sand was so soft that the wheels 
of the wagons sank into it, and it was all 
the oxen could do to pull. 

The second day they covered nineteen 


7 eo: That meant they had taken two days 


© go one day’s journey. The guide was wor- 
ried. “We will never get to water if we 
go at this rate,” he grumbled. “Whip those 
oxen and make them go faster.” 

The third day the servants whipped the 
oxen. They shouted at them. They beat 
them. But by nightfall they had gone only 
nineteen more miles. It was three days since 
the animals had drunk. They were beginning 
to shrivel under the desert sun. If they 
should give out, Livingstone would have to 
abandon the wagons and all that was in 
them. It was a question, too, how long the 
horses could take it. Without them it would 
be impossible to catch game, and they might 
perish from hunger. They had covered only 
forty-four miles, and twenty-six lay ahead. 
Could the tiring oxen make it? 

On the morning of the fourth day Liv- 
ingstone sent men on horses ahead to reach 
water as quickly as possible, so that if the 
oxen did perish, they might still carry on 
with the horses. 


Six days without water! The oxen strained in the 
harness, bodies shriveling. The guide deserted. 
Livingstone’s children, in the wagon, were dying. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Progress that day was no better than the 
previous days, and the fifth day was as bad. 
Then, on the morning of the sixth, they 
were amazed to see the horses and riders 
coming back to camp. Alas, they had gone 
in a great circle, and had not reached water. 

They were nearer relief than they thought, 
however. 

Early that morning Livingstone’s men dis- 
covered the footprints of certain water-lov- 
ing animals. Sure that water was near, they 
hurried off to find it. After breakfast they 
returned, exclaiming that they had indeed 
found water, and showing mud on their 
knees to prove it. The oxen were overjoyed 
to have water again. They rushed into it up 
to their necks, then opening their mouths 
let the liquid flow in until their sides ex- 
tended like balloons. 

One evening, weeks later, as the sun was 
going down, the party looked northward and 
saw not far ahead Lake Ngami, the goal 
toward which they had been traveling. Trees 
were swaying along its edge, and the eve- 
ning sun glinted on the little waves. Mr. 
Oswell was so thrilled he threw his hat into 
the air and shouted “Hurrah!” to the aston- 
ishment of the Africans, who thought he 
had gone mad! Then the Africans told him 
it was only a mirage. They were still three 
hundred miles from the lake! 

They had been going nearly five weeks 
now. Still they pushed on, every so often 
thinking they were almost at the lake, only 
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to find it was another mirage. But they did 
come eventually to a river, the Zouga, which 
was connected with the lake, and they knew 
they would have water the rest of the way. 
Livingstone had conquered the Kalahari 
Desert, the first white man ever to do so. 

The next day two strangers came to their 
camp and acted very friendly. They had been 
sent by Sekomi, a chief who didn’t want 
Livingstone to cross the desert. When these 
men left Livingstone they traveled to all 
the villages ahead and warned the people 
not to help him, because he was coming to 











/ By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


‘ONE WORLD 
a. 


The world is one large neighborhood 
In which we all belong; 

So people should be neighborly 
And try to get along. 


He told us we should love our friends 
And share with one another; 

God made all people everywhere, 
And each one is a brother. 


Our heavenly Father loves us all 
And knows us every one; 

We each should work for harmony 
And pray His will be done! 





PT Ee SR SS 


destroy their villages. Soon, however, one 
of these men came down with fever. He 
turned around, trying to get back home, 
but died on the way. The Africans decided 
it was his own fault for trying to make 
trouble, and when Livingstone came they 
were friendly to him. 

At last Livingstone reached the Ngami, 
which he discovered was so large that he 
could not see across. The Africans said it 
took three days to walk around it. 

He had now accomplished two of his 
goals. He had proved that white men could 
cross the desert, and he had discovered the 
lake. Now for the most important goal, 
to go two hundred miles more and visit 
Chief Sebituane. 
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First he would have to get his oxen 
and horses across the water. He would need 
rafts. He asked the chief living at the lake 
to help him. But this man, whose name was 
Lechulatebe, was young and proud. He didn’t 
see why he should help Livingstone, and he 
was afraid Livingstone was planning to sell 
guns to Sebituane. He refused all help. 

In desperation Livingstone went to the 
river himself and tried to make a raft. The 
only wood available was full of worm holes; 
and though he worked many hours sand® 
ing in the water, everything he put togethe 
fell to pieces. Later on he learned that the 
water there was filled with alligators, and he 
might well have made a good meal for one 
that day! 

At last Mr. Oswell said it was no use work- 
ing any longer, and promised that next year 
he would buy a boat at Cape Town and 
bring it up. So the party went back across 
the desert to Kolobeng again. 

Livingstone was disappointed. There was 
cheerful news at home, however. The Royal 
Geographical Society was so impressed with 
his accomplishment in crossing the desert 
that they had made him an award of twenty- 
five guineas, a very great honor. 

But honors from even such important 
societies as the Royal Geographical were not 
what Livingstone had gone after. He wanted 
to take the gospel to Sebituane. He would 
try again. 

Next year, in April, he started across the 
desert once more. This time he took his 
wife and children—to prove that women and 
children could cross the desert. Sekomi, the 
chief who had tried to make the Africans 
unfriendly on the first trip, now sent orders 
to fill the wells; so they had to go by a 
longer and more difficult route. 

But they got across all right, till they 
came to Lake Ngami and Chief Lechulatebe 
again. Once more this chief refused to help 
them. Livingstone needed a guide to show 
him the way to Sebituane, but the chief 
would not give him one. Then Lechulatebe 
noticed Livingstone’s gun. It was a good 
one, which a friend had given him. “Now, 
if I could have that gun—” Lechulatebe 
thought. Finally he offered to furnish guides 
in exchange for it. Livingstone was loath to 
part with the gun, but if it would help him 
take the gospel to Sebituane, he would give 
it up. The bargain was made. The gun was 
handed over. Tomorrow morning they would 
start on their way. To page 19 














My Arithmetic Dog 


By MARY MYERS, Age 12 
Charles Town, West Virginia 


This story you probably won't believe, but 
it really happened. 

We had just moved to the country, and 
had been given a dog, because the one we 
used to have had been killed. 

Mother, my sister, and I were on the 
porch waiting for a neighbor girl to come. 
We had shut Trixie in the house, because 
Daddy was mowing the hay and we didn’t 
want her to be hurt by the blades of the 
mowing machine. But, though we didn’t 
know it, Trixie had found a way to wiggle 
out of the house, and at that very moment 
was racing toward the mower. 

Suddenly Mother shouted, “Look what's 
happened!” 

Trixie had tried to jump over the mower, 
but it was too big for her. She had fallen 
into those great sharp blades. 

Poor Trixie. One of her legs was cut 
nearly off. We rushed her to the veterinarian, 
who shook his head sadly and said, “That 
leg will have to come off.” We felt so sorry, 
but we told him he had better do what- 
ever was best for the dog. 

Trixie was in the hospital a long time, 
and even when she came home the leg 
wasn't properly healed. But, to make a long 
story short, a kind neighbor lady came and 
took her and cared for her until she was 
completely better. 

Now Trixie can run and play as well as 
ever. But Daddy calls her our arithmetic 


@: because she puts down three and car- 
r 


a 


ies one. 





Any boy or girl ten to fifteen years old may con- 
tribute stories or poems for this page, and photo- 
graphs and drawings will also be printed, if good 
enough. But remember, what you send must be 
your best, and it must be your own. Your friends 
may help you, but do not copy anything that has 
been printed before. Parents or teachers must sign 
a statement saying that your contribution is true 
and original, please. 


MY DAILY PRAYER ; 
By MARIE WOOD, Age 12 “ . 
Aledo, Illinois 


O dear Lord, give us this day 
Whatso’er we need; 

In each good deed we try to do 
Help us to succeed. 


Help us to suffer hardships 
The very best we can, 

And help us always to be kind 
To our fellow man. 


I am very grateful 
That Thou hast died for me, 
For parents who have brought me up 
To be a child of Thee. 


Amen. 

















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


lain Bampton, 14, is interested in stamp and 
coin collecting and motorcar catalogs. He wants to 
correspond with a boy interested in these hobbies. 
His address is Box 460 P.O., Broken Hill, New South 
Wales, Australia. 


Lorraine Ivey, 15, would like to correspond with a 
Seventh-day Adventist boy interested in reading, 
cycling, hiking, music, tennis, swimming, baseball, 
and animals. Her address is Warburton Sanitarium 
and Hospital, Warburton, Victoria, Australia. 


Coralie Paxton, 14, likes cycling, swimming, music, 
and hiking, and would like to correspond with a boy 
about the same age, preferably in California. Her 
address is Sanitarium Health Food Company, Warbur- 
ton, Victoria, Australia. 


Marion Hawes, 12, is in the seventh grade. Her 
hobbies are sewing and writing letters, and she wants 
pen pals from all over the world, especially Califor- 
nia, Holland, Mexico, Pitcairn Island, Italy, and 
China. Marion’s address is China Valley, Falkland, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


William Gillon, 11, is interested in nature study, 
horseback riding, hiking, swimming, bicycle riding, 
reading, rock collecting, and sports of all kinds. He 
would like a pen pal from any part of the world. His 
birthday is July 27, and his address is 385 Iron 
Springs Road, Prescott, Arizona. 


Alasah Barkah, 13, wants picture postcards from 
all parts of the world. His hobbies include football, 
writing letters, and swimming. His address is P.O. 
Box 51, Koforidua, Gold Coast, Africa. 


Janice Robarge, 14, enjoys stamp collecting, and 
wants a girl about the same age to write to. Her 
address is Kelsey, Minnesota. 
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Who Can Match Hawaii? 


J. F. KNIPSCHILD 
MV Secretary, Reporting 


HINGS are done differently in Hawaii. 

No indoor, daytime Pathfinder fairs for 
them! These pictures show the Oahu Path- 
finder pageant held in the Roosevelt High 
School field and stadium. Two thousand peo- 
ple watched from the stands as more than 
two hundred Oahu Pathfinders marched, 
drilled, and matched skills under the flood- 
lights. 

Finally, with floodlights out, the Path- 
finders stretched from goal to goal, holding 
flashlights, some with white, others with 
green cellophane, spelling the letters, “MV.” 

There are seventeen churches in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and there are thirteen ac- 


tive clubs plus two auxiliary clubs in the 
smaller churches that function as units of 
a parent club. About once a month these 
clubs go outpost camping over the week- 
end. There is no winter to stop them there! 

And they share their faith. Recently Oahu 
Pathfinders helped give out more than 
thirty thousand leaflets from door to door 
telling of a new evangelistic effort that had 
begun in Honolulu. One family has been 
baptized as a result of their child joining 
the Pathfinder Club and seeing what a won- 
derful thing it was. 

Hawaii's Pathfinders challenge: “Where 
in the nation can anyone match Hawaii?” 


PHOTOS, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 
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1. Camera bulbs flashing, crowds cheering, the 
Pathfinder fair is on. Participants in the semaphore 
signaling contest swing their flags to “O”’ position. 


2. Fingers become all thumbs when you try to tie 
knots in a hurry—unless you have practiced a lot. 
Knot tier is John Fonseca, of Kaimuki Pathfinders. 








3. A huff, a puff, and the tinder bursts 
into flame. Winner of  flint-and-steel 
race is Wilpring Cadavone of Aiea club. 


4. Flight Kailua prepares to take off. 
Operations Director Joe Costa fills the 
tank as mechanics stand by with light. 


5. Leok out for these men—the judges! 
They have gone into a huddle trying to 
decide who should be given the awards. 


6. Just for fun! Younger Pathfinders are 
out to see who can push the wheelbarrow 
fastest. Looks as if the end men will win. 


7. “By the numbers, hand SALUTE!” 
These Hawaiian Pathfinders present arms 
in proper fashion as the flag goes by. 


8. Half the fun of camping out depends on 
good sleeping at night and knowing how to 
build fires that really burn. Aiea knows. 





























AFRAID OF FATHER 


¥ By LAURENCE SKINNER 


“<n 


wou Jerry and Judy like to go with 
me out in the country on a call?” 
Daddy, who was a doctor, was talking to 
Mother on the phone. “I do not know ex- 
actly when I will be at the house, but if 
they are ready, I can take them. I cannot 
wait. They will have to be ready the moment 
I arrive.” 

“I am sure they would be glad to go,” 
said Mother, and they were. They didn’t go 
very often with their father on these calls. 
This was a sunny day, and the country into 
which he was going had lakes, woods, 
flowers—everything that was beautiful. 

As soon as dinner was over, Jerry and 
Judy dressed in their clean clothes, and by 
two o'clock were all ready, hair combed, 
faces clean, shoes shined. They went out on 
the front porch and waited. But while they 
waited they grew restless, and one of them 
teased the other. Then the other one tried to 
get even. They pushed each other, and finally 
Judy was pushed off the porch and fell into 
the bushes. She got up, pouting, and tried to 
get revenge by pushing her brother off. 

Jerry got an idea. Going around to the 
side of the house, he turned on the hose 
and sprayed his sister. Not to be outdone, 
she took up a clod of dirt and hit him. 
Needless to say, soon they were dirty from 
head to toe. 

Mother heard the scuffling and came out. 
“Judy and Jerry,” she said, “how do you 
expect to go with Daddy when he comes? 
He will be here any minute now.” 

Afraid to meet their father in this dirty 
condition, they dashed into the house and 
up the stairs to change their clothes. But 
it took a lot of washing to get the dirt 
out of their hair, and while they were scrub- 
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bing, the sound of a motor horn was heard 
in front of the house. Mother looked out. 
Daddy was waiting with the motor running 
and the door open, but there were no chil- 
dren. 

She hurried downstairs and explained 
what had taken place, and assured Daddy 
it would take only a few minutes for the 
children to get ready again. But Daddy said, 
“I am sorry. I must go. I can’t wait a minute. 
Maybe next time they'll be ready.” 

Jerry and Judy were finally cleaned up, 
but when they came downstairs, Daddy had 
gone. 

The Bible says that when Jesus comes, 
those who are ready will be glad to meet 
Him. To be ready then means we must be 
ready now. When Jesus comes there will be 
just two classes of people—those who are 
ready and glad to meet Him, and those who 
are not ready but run away and hide from 
Him. It is terrible to want to hide from 
someone who loves you so much and who 
has done so much for you. 

A few years ago, when I was a boy, I 
lived in Canada. In our home Father was 
not only a minister but also the one who 
repaired our furniture, resoled our shoes, 
and crated all our belongings when we 
moved, so he had many tools. He kept these 
tools very neatly in a workbench and on 
a shelf. Many times when I would go down 
into the basement I would look at them and 
want to use them. Father said, “You can 
use the screwdriver, the hammer, the pliers, 
and the saw, but do not touch the chisels.” 

I enjoyed playing with the ones he let 
me use while he was busy at his work, but 
one day as I was looking for something 
to do I saw the chisels, and they made a 
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special appeal to me. I walked by several 
times and noticed how the light reflected 
from them. I got up on top of the work- 
bench and felt them. They were cold, but 
so enticing. Finally I took one out of the 
rack and just held it in my hand. It was 
heavy, and it looked as though it would do 
wonderful work. I decided I would test 
how sharp it was. 

I ran down to the woodpile and got a 
few chips and blocks and put them on the 
table. Then I took a chisel and put it on 
a piece of wood, put a little pressure on 
t, and a shaving came off so easily. I just 
kept on making little shavings out of that 
block of wood. I had never had anything 
quite so sharp in my hands before. There 
was great satisfaction using this chisel. I felt 
that Father had been unaware that I had 
grown up when he told me I should not 
play with the chisels. 

Soon I heard footsteps approaching the 
front door. I heard Mother run to open it. 
Then heavy footsteps came in, moving to- 
ward the living room. There was no ques- 
tion about it, they belonged to my father. 
I began to feel that they might come toward 
the cellar door. 

Soon I heard the cellar door open, and 
those footsteps started down the cellar stairs. 
I loved my father, and we had had many 
good times together. Always before I had 
been glad to see him, but 
this time I was afraid to 
see him. I did not want him 
to come down where I was. 
I ran from the bench into 
the corner of the basement. 
There was an empty bar- 


Not even the barrel was 
safe enough to hide in. 
Father reached down 
and pulled his son out. 
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rel there. I jumped into it, and crouched at 
the bottom as far down as I could. Father 
continued down the stairs and came around 
in front of the bench, where he saw the 
chisel. The shavings and the block of wood 
told the whole story of my disobedience. 
I was hoping he would return up the 
stairs, but instead he came right over into 
the corner of the cellar where I was, looked 
down into the barrel, and lifted me out. 
He walked over to the other side of the 
cellar and took down from the wall some- 
thing I had seen and felt before. The rest 

of the story is too painful to relate. 
It is easy to see why some people hide 
To page 20 






































WATER BIRDS 


<a 


_By HARRY BAERG 


Answering Questions: 1. Make a list of twenty species of wild birds that you personally 


have observed and positively identified out of doors. 2. 


neck into an S-curve when flying? 


Mv HONOR In articles as brief as 
these it would be impossible 
to describe all American 
birds. We will just try to 

IN. BIRDS introduce you to a number 


of the more common fam- 
ilies of birds, and that may help you to find 
the names of new birds more easily. 

The first family of birds, according to the 
way biologists usually list them, is that of 
the loons. There is the red-throated loon, 
the Pacific loon, and the one some of you 
may have seen, the common loon. This 
bird is almost as large as a goose, has a 
spearlike bill and a snappy suit of black with 
white spots and stripes. The loon’s call is 
like a lunatic laugh as it comes echoing over 
the lake. These birds catch fish by swim- 
ming after them under water. 

There is another group of diving birds 
known as grebes. The name by which you 
probably know them is mud hen or hell 
diver. They build their nests of rushes and 
float them on the shallow water of lakes 
and sloughs. Often they are hidden in the 
rushes and anchored to them. Grebes are 
much smaller than loons and are different 
from ducks in that they have a pointed bill 
like a chicken’s and feet with the webs 
separated. 

If you live near the ocean or a large lake, 
you may occasionally see a pelican or a 
cormorant. Pelicans may be either white or 
brown. They are large and appear clumsy on 
land but swim and fly gracefully. They hold 
their necks in an S curve, resting the large 
bill with its roomy pouch on their crops. 
Cormorants are slim, upright, black birds 
often seen roosting on rocks along the sea- 
shore. They are expert fishermen and swim- 
mers. 
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What large bird doubles its 


The long-legged, bluish-gray bird at the 
edge of a lake, river, or salt marsh that 
stands as tall as a ten-year-old boy is most 
likely a blue heron. Louisiana herons, white 
herons, white and reddish egrets, are fairly 
large birds, but the blue heron is more 
common over a larger area. Among the 
smaller herons there are the night herons, 
green herons, and bitterns, which also be- 
long to the family. Cranes often live in 
marshes and are also long-necked, long- 
legged birds of a grayish or white color. 
Herons usually have a crest on their heads, 
while cranes have a bald forehead. In flight 
the herons fold their necks back in an S$ 
curve, but the cranes stretch theirs out ahead. 

Ducks and geese form an interesting fam- 
ily. They are fat birds with flat bills and 
web feet. Some dive after their food, others 
dabble. Most of them nest on the ground, 
but there are a number of ducks that nest 
in trees. A Canada goose was even known 
to nest in the top of a pine tree for several 
years. When looking at a flock of ducks you 
may notice that most of them are mallards. 
Don’t think they are all mallards, however, 
because flocks are often mixed. There may 
be some teal near the edges, maybe a pair 
of canvasbacks, a number of redheads, bald- 
pates, or the streamlined pintails. 

If you live in an area where the geese 
fly by, you have probably learned to know 
and love the honk of the Canada goose. 
A still more inspiring sight is a flock of 
swans flying overhead or landing on the 
lake. Most of the wild ones seen are the 
whistling swans. Trumpeters are seen in 
only a few favored spots in British Colum- 
bia and the northwestern States. The tame 
species in city parks are usually mute swans 
brought from Europe. 
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Birds known as shore birds are so called 
because they run along the shores of streams, 
lakes, and oceans and pick up their food. 
In this group there are a large number of 
species. Some live in marshes, some spend 
part of the season on the bare hills, but in 
other respects all of these birds are similar, 
and most of them are in the same family. 

Probably the best-known member of the 
group is the killdeer with its plaintive cry 
and double collar. It is one of a group known 
as plovers. The sandpipers are closely re- 
lated. There are many different ones, and 
it is not always easy to tell them apart. 
Other shore birds we might mention are 
yellow-legs, curlews, tatlers, avocets, dowitch- 
ers, and a host of others, most of them not 
commonly known. 

Gulls and terns are well-known birds 
around large bodies of water. Most of the 
gulls remain near the sea, but the Franklin 
gulls come far inland. They are famous for 





























































































































destroying the grasshopper plague that 
threatened the crops of the first Mormon 
settlers near Salt Lake, Utah. There are many 
different kinds of gulls, but they are not 
always easy to tell apart. The differences 
are slight, and the problem is complicated, 
because the young gulls do not have their 
adult feathers till they are two years old. 
For this reason there may be a great variety 
of plumages around. 

Terns are not so plump looking as are 
gulls. They have more sharply pointed bills, 
narrower wings, and usually black caps, 
sometimes crests. American gulls have either 
white heads or black heads, but none have 
black caps and none have crests. Their bills 
are also thicker near the point. Both birds 
have webbed feet and are excellent fliers. 

If you live near the sea, you may have 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
murres, murrelets, guillemots, auklets, and 
puffins. All are interesting birds, and most 
of them can be observed 
around wharves, bays, 
rocky shores, or bird 
islands. 

Usually the  king- 
fisher is included with 
the perching birds, but 
since he is fairly com- 
mon, spending all his 
life around water, 
catching minnows, it 
might be well to men- 
tion this  big-billed, 
bushy-headed bird here. 
You will find his nest 
a hole that he has dug 
in a high bank of a 
creek. Listen for his rat- 
tling call as he flies just 
over the tops of the 
trees. 

If you have an oppor- 
tunity to sail across the 
Pacific, you might be 
fortunate enough to see 
the albatross, a_ bird 
with the tremendous 
wingspread of seven or 
more feet. 





From top to bottom these 
birds are: herring gull, 
blue heron (with S-curved 
neck), sandhill crane, Can- 
ada goose, mallard drake, 
and pied-billed grebe (get- 
ting ready to sit on eggs). 
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| meng are many ways to paint plaster cast- 
ings, or figurines, as they are generally 
called. The most popular method requires 
tempera or poster paints. These paints are 
opaque and can be thinned with water, so 
that mistakes can be either covered over 
or wiped off with a damp cloth. 

To give a glossy finish to the figurine, 
apply two or three coats of clear gloss 
liquid over the tempera. 

The brushes used for putting on the 
tempera are a No. 5 or 6 round camel’s- 
hair brush and a No. 2 and a No. 00 round 
red sable brush. A 3 inch flat lacquer brush 
is used to put on the gloss finish. Colors, 
brushes, and gloss may be bought at art 
or hobby stores. Be sure that the gloss does 
not cause the colors to “bleed.” 

Before you begin painting a figurine, 
touch up the rough spots with a No. 5/0 
sandpaper and fill in any holes with a little 
wet plaster. Next give the figurine a coat 
of thin white tempera. The second coat of 
tempera may be put on almost immediately 
after the first and should be of colored 
tempera mixed with considerable white. To 
get the color you want to use, begin with 
white then add some of the desired color and 
a few drops of some other color to give 
the desired tone. Mixed colors are more 
attractive than the straight colors from the 
bottles. 

There are two rules to follow: Use the 
tempera thin, about as thin as cream, and 
have the colors light, mixed with plenty of 
white. Of course, the colors can be too wa- 
tery, and there are times when you want a 
color dark. When you paint a figurine black 
it is best to use straight black and to make 
the first coat black instead of white. 
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HOW TO PAINT 
FIGURINES 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 























In general, figurines of flowers are easiest 
to paint. Human figures are easy except 
for face details. Animals are a little more 
difficult, because they require a certain 
amount of shading. There are, however, 
easy ways to paint even these. 

Let us suppose we are painting the figure 
of a little girl similar to the one shown in 
Figure 1. First we apply the base coat of 
white. Next decide on hair color. If she is 
blond, add a little yellow to some white 
and then add a trace of brown. Paint in 
the hair with this light color. Then add a 
little more brown to the color and shade 
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in some of the deeper areas with this color. 
To blend colors, use a brush dampened only 
with water. Remember there is quite a bit 
of variation in color in a head of hair. 

Skin color is mostly white tempera. To 
a teaspoonful of white tempera add about 
two drops of yellow and a small drop of red, 
and in some cases a half drop of brown. 
The mixed skin color should look almost 
white before it is painted on. It will darken 
after it is painted on and will darken 
some more when the gloss is applied. Paint 
face and hands with this. 

Dress colors may be light blue or light 
yellow, with trimmings of almost any har- 
monizing color. The eyebrows should be 
thin curved lines tapering at both ends. 
Paint the eyes as shown in Figure 2. The 
white area is needed to give a gleam in the 
eye so that it will not stare. To paint the lips 
mix white with red and paint in the shape 


shown in Figure 3. A faint trace of red 
may be applied to the cheeks by touching 
a piece of cotton to some red chalk and 
then gently touching it to the cheeks. 

It is best to give the painted figurine 
three coats of gloss. The second coat may 
be brushed on as soon as the first coat is 
dry. After the third coat is thoroughly dry 
the figurine may be rubbed with luster glaze 
powder to give a pearllike luster. Gold and 
silver bronzes are usually added after the 
third coat of gloss is painted on. 

Figurine painting is a very popular craft 
among adults. Hundreds of attractive fig- 
urines are available at very reasonable prices. 
Most likely there is a place near you where 
figurines are cast. Paint and other supplies 
can usually be obtained at the same place. 

One of the special ways in which many 
figurines may be finished is known as flock- 
ing. Next week we will tell you how. 








Wrecked at the Harbor’s Mouth 
From page 3 


home to be a sailor. It had been a sad day 
for his mother, and she had died before 
he came home again; but from then on he 
had walked the deck of a ship, and greater 
and greater responsibilities had been laid 
upon him, till now he was master of his 
own vessel. 

Lily’s blue eyes misted with fear. She 
longed to see Father again. She missed him 
so much when he went away to take his 
vessel up and down the coast with its pre- 
cious cargoes. Her greatest joy in life was 
sitting with him by the fire at evening and 
listening to his tales of travel and adventure 
in places far from home. What a story he 
would have to tell of his fight with this 
storm. But would he live to tell it? He was 
already three days overdue. 

Father was fighting with all the power at 
his command to bring his ship to harbor. 
With the accumulated skill of a lifetime 
at sea he directed the crew, struggling to 
keep the bow pointing into the wind. Wa- 
ter seeped through seams opened by the 
jostling waves. It ran down the hatches 
when the sea swept over the deck. Men 
in the hold had manned the pumps and 
were working furiously to pump the water 
out. 

Father looked ahead and smiled. He was 
nearly at the harbor It had been a tough 


fight, but it was nearly over. Soon he would 
see Mother again and take Lily on his knee 
and tell her all about the dreadful storm. 

Then something happened. Just what it 
was, no one knows. But the man at the 
helm lost control of the ship. Nothing any- 
one could do would bring her back into 
course, and she was drifting for the rocks 
at the harbor’s mouth. The crew, seeing 
their danger, worked frantically, but the 
merciless wind had the ship in its power, 
and harshly, cruelly, it drove her closer, 
closer to the rocks. 

Lily was still looking out the window 
when she saw a man come to the door. 
Mother answered his knock, guessing the 
worst even before he spoke. “Your husband’s 
ship,” the messenger said, “was blown against 
the rocks just a few miles from the harbor. 
In the angry seas, it was torn to pieces, and 
” He paused, fearful of the effect his 
message might produce. 

“Go on,” urged Mother. 

The messenger’s voice was soft and full 
of sympathy. “Your husband’s body was 
found washed up on the beach,” he said. 

This story of my sea captain grandfather 
always reminds me that we can be almost 
in heaven and yet not quite make it. We are 
traveling on a long journey to God’s king- 
dom. Let us decide today that we will reach 
that heavenly harbor, and ask Jesus to help 
us get there. How terrible it would be to be 
lost just outside. 
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Racing the Wolves Through 
Dusty Canyon 


From page 5 


shining. As he arose to his feet he saw— 
Sport! 

“Good old Sport,” he shouted. “Nice old 
Sport!” And the dog had in his mouth— 
Johnnie's straw hat! 

“Now where did Sport get my straw hat?” 
Johnnie wondered. “Maybe he ” John- 
nie looked around. There were no wolves in 
sight. Could it be that it was Sport who 
had been following him, and not a wolf? 
What was that noise on the road ahead? 
Why, it was cows! Father’s cows, on the 
way toward the hole in the fence! 

“Come on, Sport. We have work to do,” 
said Johnnie. 

In the moonlight Johnnie could see to 
follow the cattle up ahead of him. One 
by one they went through the gap in the 
fence. Sport urged the last one in by a 
nip on the heels and a few sharp barks. 

Johnnie patted Sport. “Good dog!” Then 
he pulled up the wires that were down and 
ran to the barn for the hammer. Taking 
the nails from his overalls pocket, he soon 
had the fence mended. 

“Sport,” said Johnnie when the task was 
completed, “when you have a job to do, 
do it. Don’t put it off like I did, because, 
well, because you might have to do a lot 
of extra work to pay up for it. And Sport, 
remember, you might even be attacked by 
wolves in Dusty Canyon.” 





Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


But next morning they had other things 
to do. Livingstone’s children were down 
with fever. The next day several of the 
servants also became sick. The only thing 
was to turn around and go back to Kolo- 
beng. 

Try, try again. A third time, Livingstone 
would cross the desert. This time several 
messengers had come from Sebituane him- 
self, saying how very much that good chief 
wished to meet him. 

The whole family went again. They 
planned to establish a new mission station 
in Sebituane’s country. 


After traveling several weeks their guide, 
Shobo, warned them that they had come 
to a place where it would be a month be- 
fore they would find water. They were trav- 
eling a new route. The desert in this place 
was the driest anywhere on the trip. The 
only vegetation was a low scrub in dry 
sand. Not a bird or an insect was around. 

Then Shobo lost the way. He wandered 
here and there. At the end of the day he 
was discouraged. Livingstone tried to cheer 
him, but all he would say was, “No water, 
all country only—Shobo sleeps—he breaks 
down—country only.” He curled himself 
up and slept. Next day he continued the 
search for the right path, but failed al- 
together. It was three days since the oxen 
had had water. They were terribly fatigued 
and thirsty. On the morning of the fourth 
day Shobo vanished. 

They were without a guide in the middle 
of that vast desert. It would not have been 
so bad if Livingstone had been alone, but 
Mary and the children were along—and one 
of the servants had carelessly spilled the 
drinking water. 

As the fierce sun climbed into the cloud- 
less sky, the thirst of the little children 
grew more and more intense. In agony they 
cried for water, but all that remained was 
a few drops. With growing fear Livingstone 
and Mary looked at the children, then into 
each other’s eyes. There each read the same 
dreadful thought. Would they reach water 
in time? Or would they have to dig little 
graves out there in the sand, far from home? 

Which way to go? There was no sign 
anywhere, but they started off in the direc- 
tion Shobo had last been going. About eleven 
o'clock one of the dogs barked, and a bird 
flew up. Soon they saw the trail of a rhinoc- 
eros. These were signs of water. If they 
could only find it! Some of the men hurried 
ahead. 

The awful day dragged on. By nightfall 
the men had not returned. The children 
were sinking fast. Would they last through 
the night? Livingstone wished his wife 
would get angry with him and blame him 
for bringing the children into such a place. 
But Mary was made of better stuff than that. 
Not one cross word did she utter. 

By morning the water was entirely gone. 
All that day they suffered, till in the after- 
noon, to their inexpressible relief, the men 
returned—with water. 

It would be impossible to tell all of this 
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great missionary’s experiences here. Before 
he reached Sebituane, many of the oxen 
were bitten by the tsetse fly, and forty-three 
died. They did finally reach Sebituane, how- 
ever. He was overjoyed to see them, and 
was immensely pleased that Livingstone had 
brought his wife along. It showed that Liv- 
ingstone trusted him. 

This heathen chief ruled tribes for hun- 
dreds of miles around, yet he was greatly 
loved. He was kind to travelers. When 
strangers came to his village, and at meal- 
time would sit apart, Sebituane would go 
over to them. Asking if they were hungry, 
he would call his attendants to bring flour, 
milk, and honey. These he would mix in 
their presence so they would not be suspi- 
cious of poisoning, and would eat with them. 
Later, when they left, he would give each 
man a gift. “He has a heart! He is wise!” 
was what everyone said of him. 

Now, when Livingstone came, Sebituane 
treated him with great kindness. He offered 
to give him oxen to replace all that had 
died from the bite of the tsetse, and gave 
the group an ox and a jar of honey for food. 

For years Sebituane had longed to talk 
to the white man. On Sunday he attended 
Livingstone’s preaching service and listened 
with close attention. But the next day he 
came down with a sickness in his lungs, 
which grew worse and worse. Livingstone 
would have liked to treat him, but one of 
the medicine men wisely cautioned him that 
if Sebituane died after Livingstone had 
treated him, the people would blame Liv- 
ingstone for his death. 

Two weeks after the Sunday service Liv- 
ingstone went into the chief's hut with his 
little son Robert. He prayed with Sebituane; 
and then, as he was leaving, Sebituane— 
kind to the end of his life—called a serv- 
ant and said, “Take Robert to Maunku [one 
of his wives} and tell her to give him some 
milk.” These were his last words. He died 
that night. 

His death spoiled Livingstone’s plans to 
establish a mission station there. Also, he 
noticed that to protect themselves from their 
enemies, the people had built their village 
in the swamps, a very unhealthy place for 
missionaries to live. 

Livingstone and Mr. Oswell traveled into 
the unknown another 130 miles northward, 
and Livingstone made the greatest discovery 
he had yet made. He found the Zambezi 
River flowing in the middle of Africa. The 
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best maps of the day showed it only near 
the coast. Yet here it was, and half a mile 
wide. 

When he came back and told his wife, 
a new idea dawned in his mind. The Boers 
were shutting missionaries out of their coun- 
try. The Kalahari Desert was too difficult 
for many missionaries to cross. But, per- 
haps, if he could follow the Zambezi, he 
would find a direct route to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

It was a thrilling thought. But he couldn’t 
take the children with him. The mosquitoes 
were so bad that at times there wasn’t so 
much as one square inch of their bodies that 
wasn’t swollen from mosquito bites. The 
children would have to go back to England, 
and Mary would have to go with them. But 
their sacrifice would open the heart of Africa 
to the gospel. 

Slowly they made the long trek back to 
Cape Town. There, with a heavy heart, they 
said good-by to each other, hoping to meet 
after two years. 

But five years were to pass before they 
would see each other again. And in that 
time Livingstone would have such adven- 
tures as would make him the most famous 
man in England. 

(To be continued) 





Afraid of Father 
From page 13 


when Jesus comes. It is because they have 
been disobedient to Him. They know they 
have displeased Him by what they have 
done. 

On another occasion my father was about 
to take a long trip that would keep him 
away several weeks. We were buying our 
winter’s fuel in the fall. The winters are 
long in Canada, and we bought several tons 
of coal. 

Down in the basement we had room for 
only about half our winter's supply in one 
bin where the wagon could come alongside 
the house and fill it with a long chute 
through the cellar window. When that bin 
was full the coal had to be carried over into 
another bin at the other side of the furnace. 

My father took my brother and me down 
there one day and said, “I wish you would 
move this coal to the other side of the 
furnace into the empty bin while I am gone. 
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When I return, we can order the additional 
coal, and we shall have all we need for the 
winter.” 

The pile of coal looked very high, and 
we thought playing with the boys after 
school would be a lot more fun than shovel- 
ing coal. But we promised Father we would 
do our best to get the coal moved. Father 
went away, and we began our work. 

We got a pail or two and a couple of 
shovels and spent an hour and a half every 
afternoon down there. We would get very 
dirty. Our faces would be black with coal 
dust. It wasn’t nearly so much fun as coast- 
ing or skating outside in the early winter, 
but we stayed at it. 

It seemed that we were making very lit- 
tle impression upon this pile of coal, but 
little by little it began to wear down, until 
we had about as much in the new bin as 
there was in the old. Then as we began 
getting more in the new one than we had 
in the old, it seemed to go faster. It took 
several weeks, but finally we had it all fin- 
ished. Every bit of coal had been moved. 
The bin was swept out clean. And still 
Father hadn’t come. We were ready then 
for him. We hoped he would come soon. 

I noticed one day that Mother was taking 
potatoes out of a sack for dinner, and that 
she had to break the sprouts off and dis- 
card many potatoes that were rotten. I said 
to my brother, “Let’s do something extra 
before Father comes. Suppose we take these 
two or three sacks of potatoes and look 
them over, take all the rotten ones out and 
throw them away, and take all the sprouts 
off the good ones. Then Mother won't have 
so much trouble picking out the potatoes 
for dinner.” 

My brother agreed, and we began this 
work. We didn’t realize what a dirty job 
it would be. The potatoes that were rotten 
were soft and spongy, and they smelled so 
bad that we turned our noses away and 
tried to keep our hands from getting cov- 
ered with smeared rotten potato. But we 
kept on until we had separated the rotten 


ones from the good ones, and placed all 
the good ones in one bag. 

We had just about finished this job when 
one day we heard heavy footsteps approach- 
ing our front door. Again we heard Mother 
trip lightly toward the front door, and we 
knew that Father had arrived. We heard 
him come inside, put his suitcases down, 
and I suppose he asked where the boys 
were. We hoped he would come down to 
the basement. Soon we heard the cellar door 
open, and then we heard those steps com- 
ing down, the same as I had heard before. 

But this time my heart was glad, and | 
was anxious to have him come. He came 
into the cellar where we stood by the po- 
tato sacks. He walked over to the coal bin 
where there had been the big pile before. 
He noticed that it was all swept clean. He 
went around the furnace to the old bin and 
found the coal piled up neatly. Then he came 
and saw the potatoes separated, the rotten 
ones in one place and the good ones in 
a sack, and he looked down upon us with 
a smile of approval and reward. He placed 
his hands upon our shoulders and said, 
“Boys, I’m proud of you!” We responded 
with satisfied grins, and in our hearts we 
had a great, warm feeling for our daddy, 
for whom we had done this work. 

Yes, it makes a great difference just what 
is in our hearts when Jesus comes. If we 
have been disobedient, and let sin get into 
our lives, and know we have displeased 
Jesus, then we will hide and not want to 
see Him. We will be embarrassed and 
ashamed. But if we have done our very best, 
done all we could and a little more, if we 
have trusted Jesus and given Him our hearts 
and let our light shine, then we will be 
glad when Jesus comes. We will look up and 
say, “Lo, this is our God, we have waited 
for Him and He will save us.” And in that 
satisfaction we will be ready to rejoice with 
all of God's children throughout eternity. 
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V—Love Keeps the New Commandment 





(MAY 1) 


Lesson Texts: John 13:34, 35; 1 John 2:3-11. 


Memory Verse: “A new commandment I give 
unto you, That ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another” (John 
13:34). 


Guiding Thought 


Did you ever lose a treasured book or game or 
toy and forget all about it, and then have it turn 
up after a long time, maybe at house-cleaning 
time or when the family made a move? Such a 
retrieved treasure becomes like a new thing. Love 
is an old treasure. God richly endowed the first 
human being with it. Homes where love reigned, 
the chosen nation where love was the working 
principle, a religion based on love—this was His 
plan. Under the scribes and Pharisees, however, 
the true principle of love was lost. The rubbish 
of petty rules and regulations accumulated over 
the real treasure. Christ came to clear away that 
accumulation, and to expose love in its simplicity 
and purity. That is what He meant when He told 
the disciples that He had come to give them a 
new commandment, that they love one another. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 


The “New Commandment” 


1. In one of His last talks with His disciples, 
what did Jesus give them? (John 13:34, first 
part.) 

2. What was to be the measure of their love 
for one another? (Verse 34, second part.) 

3. What had preceded the giving of this “new 
commandment” that made it necessary? (Luke 
22:24.) 


NOTE.—‘To the disciples this commandment 
was new; for they had not loved one another as 
Christ had loved them. He saw that new ideas 
and impulses must control them; that new princi- 
ples must be practised by them; through His life 
and death they were to receive a new conception 
of love. The command to love one another had a 
new meaning in the light of His self-sacrifice.” — 
The Desire of Ages (1937 ed.), pp. 677, 678. 
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ASSIGNMENT 3 
Old but Forgotten 

4. How did Jesus show through His disciple 
John that the “new commandment” of love was 
but a reviving of the old principle of loving 
God and our neighbors? (1 John 2:7, 8.) 

5. With what command embodying the prin- 
ciple of love were the Jews very familiar? (Lev. 
19:17, 18.) 

6. For how long had the message of love been 
preached? (1 John 3:11.) 

NoTE.—'‘The lesson is no less needed in the 
world to-day than when it fell from the lips of 
Jesus. Selfishness and cold formality have well- 
nigh extinguished the fire of love, and dispelled 
the graces that should make fragrant the charac- 
ter. Many who profess His name have lost sight 
of the fact that Christians are to represent Christ. 
Unless there is practical self-sacrifice for the good 
of others, in the family circle, in the neighbor- 
hood, in the church, and wherever we may be, 
then whatever our profession, we are not Chris- 
tians.’—The Desire of Ages, p. 504. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


Christ Came to Reveal the Real Meaning of the 

Law 

7. What did Isaiah prophesy about Christ 
and the law? (Isa. 42:21.) 

8. The scribes and Pharisees were continually 
accusing Jesus of not keeping the law. Even 
His brothers tried to get Him to observe the 
many regulations imposed on the Jewish people 
by the leaders. In what words did Christ show 
that He respected the law and had come to 
make it clearer? (Matt. 5:17-20.) 

NOTE.—'‘His [{Christ’s} mission was to ‘mag- 
nify the law, and make it honorable.’ He was to 
show the spiritual nature of the law, to present 
its far-reaching principles, and to make plain its 
eternal obligation.’—Thoughts From the Mount 
of Blessing, p. 78. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


Love Makes Sacrifices 


9. What is the greatest sacrifice love can 
make? (John 15:13.) 
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10. How did the love of Christ bear this test? 
(1 John 3:16.) 


NOTE.—‘Love for another cannot be carried 
further than this. In sacrificing his life for another, 
a person gives up all that he has. It is the supreme 
exhibition of love. Christ was soon to demonstrate 
such love on the cross of Calvary.’—TAYLOR G. 
BUNCH, Love, p. 36 

“This was the spirit that pervaded the early 
church. After the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
‘the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul; neither said any of them 
that aught of the things which he possessed was 


at lacked.’ ‘And with great power gave the 
postles witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus; and great grace was upon them all.’’”— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 551. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Love Bears Witness of Christ 

11. What spirit did Christ pray to be among 
His disciples? (John 17:21.) 

12. When the principle of love is established 
in the life, what will it bring about? (Rom. 
12:9, 10.) 

13. Of what will the principle of love work- 
ing in the lives of the disciples be a witness to 
the world? (John 13:34, 35.) 


B: own.’ ‘Neither was there any among them 


Whether sitting in the 
upper room or on a boat, 
Jesus taught that we 
must love one another. 


NOTE.—'‘In those days the disciples of the 
various teachers were distinguished by their dress, 
habits, customs, rites, or teachings; but love would 
be the badge and banner of the order of twice- 
born men and women.’—TAYLOR G. BUNCH, 
Love, p. 39. 

“How close and tender should be the tie that 
binds us together. The people of the world are 
watching us to see if our faith is exerting a sancti- 
fying influence upon our hearts. They are quick 
to discern- every defect in our lives, every incon- 
sistency in our actions. Let us give them no occa- 
“— reproach our faith.”—Testimonies, vol. 8, 
p. 242 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


John has been called the apostle of love because 
he preached and wrote so much about the “new 
commandment.” 

In his first epistle: 

Find in the second chapter where he writes 
about the new commandment that is an old 
commandment. 

Find in the third chapter what the love of God 
enables us to be called. 

Find in the fourth chapter the verse that tells 
us, “God is love.” 

Find in the fifth chapter how our love is tested. 
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Nanook, the Polar Bear, No. 3 - By Harry Baerg 











1. What the mother bear had seen was a herd of 
walrus on a cake of ice out in the water. At this 
time of the year there should be some young ones, 
and it might be worth looking into. 2. Nanook’s 
mother swam off through the water to the cake of 








4 The walrus herd rushed toward the bear, and the 
weight of so many tons on one edge of the ice pan 
weighed it down and broke it in two, tumbling all 
into the water. 5. In the water the walrus is at 
home, and one bear is no match for a herd. The 
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ice she had seen. When she came near she stayed 
hidden as far under water as she could till most of 
the old walruses were asleep. 3. Then seeing a fat 
baby near the edge of the ice, she tried to get it. 
But a walrus saw her and bellowed. The herd awoke. 














young cubs watched and waited for their mother to 
return, but she never came back. 6. At first they 
hunted for food together, but later separated. 
Nanook discovered a colony of thousands of gulls and 
terns on an island. He fed on eggs and young birds. 





7. Later on he dug out the nests of puffins from 
holes in hillsides. He also found the nests of eider 
ducks and other sea birds. 8. Sometimes he would 
find dead fish washed ashore, and occasionally he 
caught fish that had been trapped in tide pools. On 
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land he found that the grass was full of lemmings, 
which were like large field mice. He ate well and 
grew rapidly. 9. With the coming of winter Nanook 
was fat and well grown. He did not go to sleep. 
Only mothers that are going to have cubs sleep. 





